Russia conceived the idea of exercising the combined pressure of
all the European powers upon England, and with this in view
sought an agreement with the German Government. Germany de-
clined, however, and thus saved England from a crushing diplo-
matic defeat. How far the momentary friendliness was genuine,
in the case of France at least, or how long it would have remained
so, may be an open question. But Germany's attitude towards the
perfectly honest and seriously meant proposals made by England
is simply incomprehensible. Towards the end of the century Eng-
land was beginning to retire from her " splendid isolation " and
look about for a " continental sword " against Russia. For this
purpose Germany seemed best suited. In 1895 Lord Salisbury pro-
posed England's entry into the Triple Alliance and the division
of Turkey, in which case Germany's share would have been the
provinces of Anatolia, formerly the scenes of a most flourishing
civilization and offering a gigantic basin for the reception of
superfluous population. The treaty proposal was renewed by Eng-
land in 1898 and 1899, with the Atlantic coast of Morocco men-
tioned in addition. In 1901 she approached Germany yet again,
this time with the most advantageous terms, being able to hold
out the prospect of Japan's very probable entry into the coalition.
Now, an English-German-Japanese bloc would have meant a
world-dictatorship and would have secured for Germany a su-
premacy in the Triple Alliance such as Prussia had possessed in
the North German Confederation. But all four proposals were
turned down. Chamberlain said that he had quite lost heart and
would have nothing more to do with the people in Berlin. If they
were so short-sighted as not to see that a whole world-constella-
tion depended upon them, then there was simply no help for them.
There can be no doubt that Bismarck would have held out both
hands in acceptance, for he was always desperately seeking fruit-
ful alliances. In the period of his chancellorship Russia alone
was at his disposal and she was too preponderant and prepotent
to be a comfortable ally, while Austria and Italy would have been
unable to turn the scale in the European balance of power. But
at that time England was not wanting alliances. Now the Ger-
man Government hesitated, out of weak-sighted dilettantism and
over-zealous bureaucratism. That England's offers were to be
taken quite seriously is clear from the very fact that such a group-
ing would have been at least as advantageous for her as for Ger-
many. There was of course, even at the turn of the century,
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